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this construction in the preceding verse 7 to the 
ambiguous case-ending of postes. It is also 
plainly reasonable to retain gearige of xxxix, 15, 
as Thorpe suggested. In this instance Mr. Grat- 
tan is unfair even to Thorpe. The evidence of 
verse 21 in the same psalm is of course incon- 
clusive, because of the capricious use and disuse of 
the prefix ge. To cite one more instance of disa- 
greement with Mr. Grattan, it must be admitted 
that conservative editing favors the retention of 
Iudas at xxxv Arg., since this reading is sup- 
ported by the second ms. 

Mr. Grattan' s grievance has manifestly engen- 
dered in him a determination to convey an un- 
favorable impression of the book that appeared 
■when he himself had in preparation an edition of 
these Psalms. 2 He has therefore, it would seem, 
purposely refrained from noticing the new features 
of the book, and, what is seriously reprehensible, 
has by wanton indirections and by unwarranted 
expressions labored skilfully to convey the false 
notion that the new edition of the text is unduly 
dependent upon Thorpe's edition, and at a disad- 
vantage in a comparison with Tanger's collation. 
It is in protest against such petty maliciousness 
that I have in this manner called attention to Mr. 
Grattan' s contribution. 

James W. Beight. 



here in full 
discussion. 



this will conduce to clearness in our 



ON A PASSAGE OF PEIEDKICH 
RUCKERT. 

In a comparatively recent volume of selected 
German poems, issued by a well-known American 
publishing house, I came across a footnote the 
other day which, I believe, calls for correction. 
At any rate, I should like to put myself on record 
as dissenting from the position taken by the editor. 
The editor's note in question has reference to an 
expression in Ruckert's poem entitled "Wunsch." 
The poem being short, it may as well be given 

2 Mr. Grattan may be told that I collated the Paris 
MS. in July of 1905, and that my text was ready for the 
printer at the close of the summer of 1906. Dr. Kam- 
say also studied the Paris MS. in the summer of 1905, and 
worked with me in libraries of England, collecting mate- 
rial for the study of problems relating to these Psalms. 



Wunsch. 
Etwas wunschen und verlangen, 
Etwas hoffen muss das Herz, 
Etwas zu verlieren bangen 
Und urn etwas fiihlen Schmerz. 

Deine Lust und deine Wonne 
Musst du an teas immer sehn, 
Soil vergeblich Mond und Sonne 
Nicht an dir vorubergehn. 

Gleich von unbegrenztem Sehnen 
Wie entfernt von trager Euh, 
Miisse sich mein Leben dehnen 
Wie ein Strom dem Meere zu. 

I have italicized the two words which constitute 
the subject of my contention. The editor, refer- 
ring to this passage, adds the surprising footnote : 
was = etwas. In a similar collection of German 
poems prepared in England, I find that the editor 
fails to comment on the passage at all ; from this 
I infer that he too assigns to was the meaning of 
etwas. Now we all know, of course, that very 
frequently the German was has the force of etwas, 
but the question arises : does it hold true in this 
case? I shall say at once that the combination 
was immer, in the editor's acceptation, is to my 
mind einfaeh hein Deutsch. In accordance with 
ordinary German usage the order would have to 
be immer [an] was, provided that were the poet's 
meaning. Moreover, the metrical demands would 
by no means forbid the one order any more than 
the other, since the line 

Musst du immer an was sehn 

would surely be quite as smooth as the poet's 
order 

Musst du an was immer sehn, 

The common expression immer was offers no 
difficulties, so far as I can see, being, of course, 
a colloquial form for immer etwas. But is Ruck- 
ert's order was immer identical in meaning with 
this immer was or the equivalent immer etwas, as, 
indeed, the editor seems to contend ? In my judg- 
ment the meaning of the poet's form was immer 
may very well be rendered by the common Eng- 
lish expression no matter what, and has absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with always something 
(immer \d\was~), as the editor would have us 
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believe. The poet's expression is simply equiva- 
lent to was es immer sei. This use of immer, with 
the generalizing force that we are defending in this 
connection, is, of course, very well known in Ger- 
man, and, I daresay, is not new to the editor. 
Cf. Goethe (Hermann und Dorothea) : 

Ich tadle nicht gerne, was immer dem Menschen 
Fur unschadliche Triebe die gute Mutter Natur gab. 

Frequently, too, we add the word auch, and in 
this connection use the verb mbgen, as in the 
expression : was es auch immer sein mag. Cf. 
Muret-Sanders, Encyclopddisches Wb'rterbueh, Ber- 
lin, under the entry immer. 

On the same point I quote from Paul's Deut- 
sehes Worterbuch, Halle a. S., 1897 : "Die an- 
dere [Verwendungsweise], noch jetzt gewohnlich, 
in verallgemeinernden Relativsatzen, zum schar- 
feren Ausdruck der Verallgemeinerung, haufig 
mit auch verbunden : wer es auch immer sein 
mag ; entsprechend in Satzen mit wo, wann, wie, 
so u. s. w." 

I close with a quotation from Grimm's Deut- 
sches Worterbuch: "Frag- und andere Pronomina 
werden durch immer zu unbestimmten : wer im- 
mer, was immer, wo immer ; was du immer horst, 
schweige ; doch dem sei, wie ihm immer sei. 
Lessing." From the poet Logau the Grimms 
also cite the following : 

Wer Tugend hat und Kunst, wird immer nie vertrieben, 
1st, wo er immer ist, als wie zu Hause blieben. 



C. H. Ibekshoff. 



Cornell University. 



A MODERN VERSION OF CUPID AND 
PSYCHE. 

Certain parallels to Apuleius' story at once 
occur to the mind, as the account of Zeus and 
Semele, and our own Beauty and the Beast. Nor 
is the ancient Hindoo version unfamiliar, as told 
in B. V., x, 95, and in the Brahmana of the 
Yajur Veda, as also in longer and more artistic 
shape in Kalidasa's play Vikramorvasi. The story 
appears again in modern times in India, with a 
woodcutter's daughter as heroine, 1 and there are 

1 Brockhaus, Die Marchensammlung des Somadeva Bhatta 
ons Kaschmir, n, 191. 



in fact some thirty parallels in Indo-European lit- 
erature, of which a comprehensive list is given in 
Friedlander.* 

The general outline to which the tales must 
conform in order to admit of their being included 
in this group is, as given by the Brothers Grimm, 
substantially as follows : A good and innocent, 
and usually youngest, daughter is promised by 
her father to a monster, under pressure of some 
sort ; or it may be that the girl voluntarily sacri- 
fices herself. She bears her fate patiently at first, 
then yields to outside influences, and must pay 
a bitter penalty for the resulting disobedience. 
Finally, because of the love which she comes to 
feel for the monster, his hideous form disappears, 
leaving him disclosed as a youth of great beauty 
and charm. 

In many examples of the fairy-tale, the woman's 
wrongdoing consists in her yielding to an impulse 
of curiosity concerning something forbidden. She 
is usually punished by being separated from her 
lover, and must work out her atonement alone. 
The story of Lohengrin and Elsa, though not 
mentioned by Kuhn, at once occurs as an illus- 
tration of this idea. In the classical Sanskrit 
version it is the woman who must leave her hus- 
band, instead of his going from her, the fault, 
however, being still that of the woman, who in 
this case is a superhuman being, an apsaras. In 
Kalidasa's play not curiosity, but jealousy, is the 
cause of the enforced separation. In her anger 
Urvasi had inadvertently entered the forest sacred 
to the god of war, and the inevitable consequence 
of such an act on the part of a woman was that 
she became invisible. There are many figurative 
and symbolic explanations of the myth. 3 In any 
case, the fault is the woman' s, and when we recall 
that in some versions the monster appears as a 
serpent, and that Sappho called love yXvicmucpov 
afm-^avov ipirerov, it is amusing to note the simi- 
larity to the Hebrew tale of the woman tempted 
by the serpent and in turn causing the man to sin. 

An echo of this widespread myth may be found 
in Ibsen's DolFs House. This play is in itself no 
enigma, and its simple lesson that woman has a 
right to be considered as an independent being, is 
plain. It is possible, however, to go farther, and 

a Darstetlungen aus der Sittengeschichten Boms, l, 553-5. 
s Cf. Kuhn, Herabhunft des Feuers, 81, Friedlander, 
ibid., 5359., etc. 



